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unworthy; I am bat a weak female, far from tak- 
ing any notice of public concerns; yet [ dared not 
say to the Almighty One, what doest thou? And 
now, what rests with me to deliver is; that the 
Lord is calling loudly to all, and especially to 
those in authority, in these United States, to hear 
and obey the voice of his beloved Son, whom in 


ted to return to my family or not, I venture to 
pen it, and commit myself to Divine protection.” ‘ 

“ Fifth-day, 11th of Eighth month. Had a meet- i; 
ing at Westland, and soon after I took my seat, ; 
the noise of strife seemed sounded in my mental 
ear, causing me close exercise. But I had to en- 
deavour to relieve my mind, which I was helped 
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1 reat love he hath given for a crown of glory, and|to do from these words, which were presented to \ 
0 asian for a diadem of ones and for a spirit of jude. me,—' Why dost thou condemn thy brother, or "i 
n ment to those who sit in judgment; of whom it is|why dost thou set at nought thy brother, seeing we 
‘ Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|said, ‘ Let all the angels of God worship him.’ The| must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ?’ if 
i. months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;/eye of the Lord runneth to and fro in the earth,| Micajah Collins afterward took up the subject, and i 
m to any part of the United States, for three months, if|beholding the evil and the good, and he has a con-|had good service, and I believe the mecting ended ' 
, id in advance, six and a-half cents. o. . goo") ala S imal . Thy 
of pa , troversy with this people for sin and for iniquity,|well. After it was over, a Friend said to me, i 
at ~ 6 , even with the inhabitants of this favoured land,|‘ Some of us will have cause to remember thee.’ ¥ 
? For “The Friend.” |whom he hath known of all the families of the} “ First-day, the 14th. Attended Wheeling meet- ' 
- Rebecca Hubbs. earth, because they have too generally forgotten the|ing, and soon after we sat down together, my mind 
e- (Continued from page 290.) God of their salvation, and not been enough mind- | was filled with an exercise something similar to that 
0- Before proceeding with the notes of the Ohio|ful of the Rock of our strength. Therefore, saith|of Abraham when he was pleading for the city of : 
os journey, it may be proper to introduce the follow- the Most High, how art thou changed, how is thy Sodom : Peradventure there may be found ten ( 
i. ing paper, which was accidentally omitted in its|gold become dim, the nations of the earth have|righteous there. And the Almighty said, I will A 
i, regular order. It is dated about six months prior|heard thy shame, and the ery thereof hath filled|not destroy it for the ten’s sake. My feelings i 
to the declaration of war by our government against|the land ; for the mighty men have stumbled and| were awful, and I had to labour in the ability af- ti 
ch Great Britain; a contest which, during the period | fallen against the mighty. Resecca Hupss.” forded me that the people would join together in rf 
jas between 1812 and 1815, brought so much trouble endeavouring to support the standard of Truth and 
re and distress upon the United States, and caused| 7b return to her Western tour :— righteousness, that when a time of searching came, 
> great loss both of life and property. It is proper to notice here that Micajah Collins|there might be found in the city righteous ones, for 
“ My soul is impressed with a sense of duty to|was also engaged in a religious visit, embracing| whose sakes the Lord would be pleased to spare 
he God, which I dare not decline, and with no other|many of the meetings to which Rebecca's concern|it, and their own souls be saved with an everlast- : 
on motive but to discharge it, and to relieve my own|extended ; and he proposed that they should pro-|ing salvation. —& H 
9, mind, do I write these lines, with earnest desires|ceed in company. Rebecea was cautious about} “ Third-day, 16th. Came to St. Clairsville very i 
n- for the good of mankind and of my own soul, and|embracing the proposal, and deferred giving an|much fatigued, and as I sat in the Friend's house . 
nd that grace, mercy and peace may be multiplied unto} answer, but after solidly weighing it for a day or|where we put up, I said in my heart, How glad 
us. On the 10th of Twelfth month, 1811, at a/two, she thought it right to join him in visiting the|should I be if I could enjoy the privilege of work- 
ve time when this world and all things therein were|meetings east of ihe Allegheny mountains, and|ing in my own house, lying down under my own 
m, little in my view in comparison of the love of God,|they accordingly went on together. roof, and in my own bed, without looking out for 
and of rest in heaven; as I lay upon my bed, a| “ Second-day, lst of Eighth month. Sct outearly|new quarters every night. But I am a stranger i 
en- deeply solemn feeling came over my mind, and in|on our journey, and passed through Chambersburg, |in a strange land, and asa poor pilgrim in this 4 
= the light of the divine Spirit and power, there was|Campbell’s and London, and had a fair view of the|world. Then the prayer arose in my soul, O my | 
319 opened to my view a very dark curtain or cloud,|lofty mountains, many of which were in sight, and |dear Redeemer, for whose sake I have been made 
nty which seemed to me to portend great sorrow and| were far more pleasing to me than the nicest work | willing to leave all, and to bear all that may be i 
d, it calamity hanging over the land. As I beheld it,Jof man’s hand. As my mind mused upon the|permitted to come upon me, suffer me not, I pray 
14. my feelings were indescribable, for it was accom-| prospect, beholding these vast mountains, looking|tbee, to murmur or repine, but grant me ability to i 
ily panied by a voice, which repeatedly uttered words, | upon each other in silent grandeur, with the mighty | perform all thy will.” f 
ont ‘The sword, Xc.,’ that threatened awful judgments, | rocks that seemed to peep through the lofty forests,| “ Fifth-day, 18th. Attended Short Creek meet- i 
the because of the sin and iniquity which abound in|they appeared to me to be harmoniously sounding|ing where was a large gathering, and feeling an Wy 
tary the land. forth the praise of Him that liveth forever, and|impression to bow in reverence, and supplicate the 4 
ond “The appearance and weight of these things calling upon the passers by to adore that Arm that| Divine Goodness, such an awfulness covered my 4 
= filled my heart with awe, and [ was made to weep|is all-powerful and divine. My heart joined in|spirit that I thought I should have fainted upon i 
any and tremble before the Lord: but I had also to|the song of praise, and the language ran through|my seat, if I had not given up to the requiring. 
ying adore his Name, under a fresh sense given me of|my mind,—‘The mountains and the hills shall| Just as I did so, a large post in the house fell, and | 
his merey and compassionate regard being yet of-|break forth into singing before you, and all the|hurt a woman very much—but the solidity of the hi 
—— fered to us. Our Saviour would once have gathered | trees of the field shall clap their hands,’ and as we|meeting was preserved to admiration. Micajah 4 
this Jerusalem, the place he chose to put his name in;]went ov, my heart was filled with adoration and|Collins had good service afterward, and the meet- i 
n “ and from the sensations given me, I was led to be-| praise.” ing ended well. After it was over, I was told by | 
ae lieve that the outstretched arm of God's mercy was| “ Rode nearly forty miles over very bad roads,|several Friends it was cause of thankfulness that i 
t he yet disposed to gather our nation into the love of}and was much worn. I went to bed much bowed /|the people were on their feet at the time, or much ‘ 
» his his dear Son, if they would hear and obey him.}down in mind, and greatly discouraged, almost|more injury would probably have been done, and 
fully This sense of Divine love and goodness still offered | ready to conclude I could not go forward, and the|the woman who was hurt, said that if she had not i 
a to our country, was accompanied with lamentation] night was to me almost sleepless. Toward morn-|been standing up, she thought she should have 4 
late and mourning because of the present state of the|ing slept some, and awoke with the encouraging|been killed. Marvellous it was that no one was j 
a., in people, and so heavily did this rest upon me for|language passing through my mind,—‘ I will guide|killed or hurt worse, for which mercy I was truly ‘ 
r the several days, that I entreated the exercise and sor-|thy course through the deep waters, and clear thy| thankful. : ; ; 
stian row might be taken from me. For [ said in my|path over the high mountains.’ It was truly com-| “ First-day, 21st. There not being room in the * 
aden heart, O Lord, can it be thy blessed will to exer-|fortable to me, as an assurance of not being left meeting-house to hold all the people, who came at 


cise my mind in this wise, seeing I am poor and|by my gracious Master; and whether I am permit-| Yearly Meeting time, a shed was erected at the 
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men’s end, and meetings for worship were held 
there and in the house. y 
the meeting, I felt myself as one of the least in my 


On setting off to walk o 


| 
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should receive a visit from us next morning. Al- 
though I thought it my duty to make the effort, 
yet as it was their review day, I concluded it would 


introduction of bisspinning-jenny and weaving-loom, 
|He who can make two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before, is said to be a public bene- 


father’s house, and many Friends being at our|be in vain to expect to see them together in any still- | factor ; and surely he who aids to achieve the com- 
lodging, I was willing to keep back out of sight.|ness, as it was a time of so much noise and excite-|mon prayer so often heard from the poor labourers 
os c Pp a ’ 


Feeling a draft in my mind so to do, I turned into 
the shed. There was a great collection of people, 
and I felt cautious of speaking lest I might stand 
in the way of some brother or sister. 1 thought 
there appeared to be a hunger and thirst after 
righteousacss among the peopie; and though my 
heart was filled with a sense of my own weakness, 
it flowed with love to the assembly, aud under a 
feeling sense of Divine goodness, and the Lord’s 
love and compassion to all mankind universally, I 
stood up, and witnessed renewed strength and help 
to be afforded in the needful time, whereby I was 
enabled to relieve my mind. The great Head of 
the church was pleased to own the assembly with 
his living presence, to the refreshing of many minds, 
aud the tribute of praise and thanksgiving was of- 
fered up from many hearts to Him who is forever 
worthy. 

“Third-day, 3d of Eighth month. Attended 
Stillwater meeting where was also our friend, 
Charity Cook. The ease of Zaccheus, the publican, 
came before my mind, and ability being afforded, 
I laboured to encourage all who felt themselves little 
and low to come unto Christ, just as they are—for 
our dear Saviour condescended to be the guest of 
Zaccheus, and his visit had a glorious and blessed 
effect. When he received him, he said, ‘ This day 
is salvation come to this house;’ and though ac- 
counted a sinner and despised by some, yet Jesus 
owned him for a son of Abraham. Feeling my 


mind oppressed with a dividing spirit that would 
exalt itself above a brother or a sister, I travailed 
under the exercise, and at length was enabled to 


labour for the recovery of such, and the restoration 
of love and unity; that love to God and to one 
another might reign over all among them, and 
every obstruction to the arising of Divine life be 
removed, The canopy of Divine love was merci- 
fully spread over us, for which favour I desire ever 
to be thankful for it is not at the command of 
mortals, but from our heavenly Father, who only 
is worthy to receive thanksgiving and high renown 
forever more. Just as the meeting broke up, a 
burial company came into the grave-yard, and | 
accompanied the mourners to the grave side, where 
I had to hold out an invitation to the company to 
know Christ formed in them; and his kingdom 
exalted there, by the power of his Spirit, that so 
we might be prepared for a glorious and happy 
resurrection. 

“Ninth month 2d. While travelling on the road 
about the middle of the afternoon, a covering of 
awfulness spread over my mind, and | was brought 
near to the Lord in secret prayer, that he would 
be pleased to support me in whatever I might have 
to pass through for his name and cause’ sake, and 
the peace of my own mind. I believed from the im- 
pressions on my mind, that some service was near, 
but knew not what it could be, as we had many 
wiles to travel before we could get to a Friends’ 
meeting. We stopped at New Lancaster to stay 
all night, and having a pain in my head, and be- 
ing much fatigued, 1 laid myself down for a little 
rest. On rising, I saw nearly opposite the tavern 
a camp of soldiers, and found that the exercise 
which had been weighing upon my spirit, was for a 
meeting with these soldiers. My concern increased 


ment, and they were preparing to go out to battle. 
On the return of the men Friends, they said they 
had seen the commanding officer on the subject, 
and he was very williug, and proposed that we 
should meet next morning in the court-house. 
“On Seventh-day morning, near the time ap- 
pointed, the officer came to the inn, and asked if 
we had a choice in having the townspeople invited ; 
for if we had, by ringing the court-house bell, they 
would soon collect. I told him I had no desire to 
see any but the soldiers and officers, and such as 
he might choose to sit with him, He accompanie 
us to the court-house, and then went to bring his 
troops, and pretty soon returned with them. Se- 


and peasants of other lands, “ for a large loaf and 
a cheap one,” must stand in a similar relation— 
Transcript. 


— 
For “The Friend.” 
Emancipation in the West Indies, 


The calamities which overtook many of the 
British West India Islands after the emancipation 
act was passed, have often, perhaps generally, been 
attributed to that noble, but as many have sup. 
posed, ill-timed measure ; and the condition of the 
[sland of Jamaica in particular is appealed to as 
proving this to be the case. In the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review, the subject is carefully 


veral officers came with the soldiers, and many of/examined, and the following extracts from that 


the townspeople, the meeting being made up of 
high and low, rich and poor, the lame and the 
bind. I may say with truth, that they behaved 
with much solidity, and though on my first sitting 
down, I felt so poor, and under such a sense of my 
own weakness, that I said in my heart, why am I 
thus left, and was ready to query whether I had 


|periodical are well worthy of the attention of the 
ireaders of “ The Friend” :— 

“ Never again in the West Indies will the hand 
of man be chained, or his industry cramped by the 
‘law of England. ‘That wickedness, that folly, is 
dead; and the misery they caused, that too is 
lover. The anguish of the slave, his ery of ‘ Think 


ever known any good, yet blessed be the name of|me no man?’ as his flesh was torn by the lash, is 


Isracl’s God he was pleased to grant a spring of heard no more. 


Divine life, and to manifest his tender compassion, 
and the redeeming love of his dear Son, and sent 
comfort into some poor souls. 
own the meeting with his living presence to the 


humbling and tendering of many, in particular|but the beginning of an unchangeable doom? 


some of the poor soldiers, as well as some of the 
officers in their shiving apparel. It was affecting 
to see their tenderness. 1 was drawn forth in sup- 
plication for their preservation, and for the good 
of all present. After the meeting was over, and 
we were leaving the court-house, the commanding 
officer came up to me, saying, ‘I bid you good bye, 


madam, and indeed [ am very much obliged to| 


you'—but his countenance bespoke more than 


words, and I thought he was designed for better might hardly dare to utter our reply. 


things. All blessing and praise be given to the 
Most High iu that he is pleased to appear for the 


He was pleased to| 


His former owner, impoverished, 
broken-hearted has passed away. ‘The old order 
|has given place to new. But here we come to the 
main question of all—to the question of—was that 
crash of 1847 but a passing hurricane, or was it 
Are 
the West Indies ruined? Was their knell sounded 
by the philanthropists and free traders, who broke 
the slave’s bonds, and stripped these islands of 
protection? Is it true that the West Indies are 
year by year sinking deeper and deeper into bar- 
barism and poverty, or has the ground-work been 
laid of a great and sound well being? 

“ But for the irresistible force of the official re- 
ports and statistics we shall bring forward, we 
So little 
has the eye of this country been drawn to the 
West Indies since the time of their tribulation, 


help of his poor creatures, when all things seem |that few are aware of what has since been going 


shut up—the heart cold and barren—when the hea- 
vens seem as brass, and the earth as iron. Oh, then 
is Ile at times pleased to take away the stony 
heart, and to give hearts of flesh, and send com- 
fort into the soul by his quickening spirit, whereby 
the valleys are raised, the lofty mountains brought 
low, the rough places made plain, and the crooked 
paths straight—for the coming of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 
(To be continued.) 
viecincriilldaiicicicann 
Mechanical Bakeries.—The bread used in most 
of the cities of Kurope is almost entirely from 


on; and the world does not dream but that, as 
their groans are no longer heard, they are silent 
jin death. And yet in truth, the West Indies are 
rising with great speed to a height of wealth, hap- 
|piness and comfort unknown to them before. The 
|two great experiments, the experiment of emanci- 
|pation and the experiment of free trade, have been 
‘followed by a success, which for a while was dashed 

with disappointment, but which year by year is 
|growing more decisive. The application of sound 
|principles, though it may have hastened a catas- 
‘trophe which could not long have been delayed, is 
‘bringing our sugar islands round to a state of true 





bakeries of large capacity, and for some years past | prosperity. 


various kinds of labour-saving machinery have been 


| When the artificial compulsion which bad con- 


used iu the process of kneading, sifting, division of/centrated almost the whole labouring force of the 


loaves, conveyance to the ovens by means of steam 
or mechanical power. ‘The tendency of invention 
is setting in this direction ; and if mechanical labour 
can be successfully applied in so important and 
laborious an art as bread-making, it will be done. 


slave colonies on the one work of sugar-making, 
was taken away, there could not fail to be a re- 
|distribution of labour. It was desirable as well as 
‘inevitable that a variety of work sbould take the 
‘place of that sameness. In fact, the free trader 


The blazing light of such an establishment as was;condemns protection on that very ground (among 
recently destroyed in Boston, calls the attention of | others,) that it sets men to work at one kind of 


the country as to a beacon. It is an adver- 
tisement of its feared and anticipated uscfulness, 


production, in lieu of those other kinds for which 
the soil and the climate would be more fit. We 


so that I found I dare not omit making the effort,|and enlists in advance the sympathies and patron- should not therefore have felt any disappointment, 


and accordingly gave up to it. L requested the men 


lave of the people. 
Friends who were with us, to mention it to the! mills into England the old labourers at the saw- production of the old staples. 


On the introduction of saw- 


had other occupations almost whoily displaced the 
It would not have 


tavernkeeper, and for some of them to go to the | pits burned down the new-fangled contrivances.,been the smallest proof that our islands were 
head officer, and inquire if he was willing his men) Arkwright expericuced the same hostility on the ruined. It might have come from a wiser and 
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more profitable employment of labour. This, how- 


ever, has not been the result. Strangely enough, | 
freedom of labour and of trade have not lessened | 
but have actually increased the production of sugar 
in our former slave colonies. In the last two clear| 
years of slavery (1832 and 1833,) they exported 
to Great Britain 8,471,744 ewt. Inthe two years 
1856-'57, they exported to Great Britain alone 
8,736,654 ewt. And besides that, a large trade, 
altogether new, has sprung up with Australia, the 
United States and other countries, of which we 
have noaccount. * * * We shall venture to 
give a series of extracts from the Governor's re- 
ports describing the state and prospects of each | 
colony. They appear to us to be fair samples of 
the views entertained by the Governors and other 
gentlemen, acquainted with the West Indies. The 
language of complaint is no longer heard. Through- 
out these colonies hope and congratulation seem to 
have taken the place of irritation and despair. 

Antigua.—* Satisfactory evidence is afforded 
by the revenue returns of increase in trade and 
mercantile business consequent upon the revival of 
agricultural prosperity.” (1858.) 

Bahamas.—“ The rapidity with which these 
islands are advancing, is indicated by the fact that 
the exports and imports rose from £201,497 in 
1854 to £304,421 in 1855, [In 1850, they were 
£147,000.] ‘Twenty-three vessels were built in 
the colony in 1855. [The whole number belong- 
ing to the islands in 1851, were 144, of 3978 tons.]| 
This is the report, 1855. The Governor refers, in 
1851, to the great and important change for the 
better in the condition of the people, which he 
mainly attributes to improved education. 

Burbadoes, 1853.—“ Vast increase of trade.” 
“So far, the success of cultivation by free labour 
in Barbadoes is unquestionable.” In 1851, more 
sugar was shipped from this island than in any one | 
year, since it has been peopled; and it is a re- 
markable fact that there will be more labourer’s 
sugar made this year than previously.”’ 

“Sugar exported in 1842, 21,545 hhds.; in 
1852, 48,758—an increase of 126 per cent.” In 
1858, “a great increase in the value of the ex- 
ports.” The large proportion of land acquired by 
the labouring classes, furnishes striking evidence of 
their industry. 

Dominica, 1853.—“ The steady maintenance 
of production is full of promise as to the future.” 
The exports show a considerable increase under 
heads of sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, oranges, fruits, 
hides, hard wood, and cotton. 1857.— Very con- 
siderable increase in revenue and an equally marked 
improvement in the amount of imports.” The 
Governor also dwells on the industry of the bulk! 
of the population and on the great amount of 
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needy proprietors, who had not the means of keep- | Martha, none knowing how great his loss was, so 
ing up the cultivation, and were glad to concede |that he could not but deeply lament it. 
them on mere nominal terms; but in the course of} On the 16th of the Tenth month, 1669, in the 
time the properties will improve without any cost|morning, she was suddenly taken ill, and died in 
to the owners, while they furnish the means ofthe evening of the same day, having been for 
profitable employment to, and engage the enter-|some time made sensible that her end was ap- 
prise of an aspiring class. It is eases like these | proaching. During that day she uttered the fol- 
that the more intelligent labourer is laying himself|lowing heavenly expressions, “My Advocate is 
out for; and as he can manage more economically| with the Father, and my peace is made; I am 
than his educated landlord, he spends less and| feeding at a table none of you perceiveth.” “ As 
saves more; and when he cannot find a friend to|many of them (her children) as shall truly fear 
assist him with pecuniary advances, he procures|tke Lord, and follow him, shall be provided for:”— 
the physical help of his fellow-labourers, and at|(which has been since truly fulfilled.) ‘ Truth is 
harvest either shares the produce, or remunerates| precious; cleave to it!” “ Now interruption is to 
them from the produce of the sale. Even the old|cease, and my eternal joy is already begun!” Soon 
established hands who find it difficult to struggle| after this she expired. 
against the tide, are now emulating the despised} A few months subsequently to the removal of 
“ wooden mills,” and gladly take the canes of their|this exemplary character, her daughter Christian 
own labourers, and neighbouring petty settlers, and | was married to Robert Barclay. She had, through 
manufacture them on the share system, in “ order|much suffering and hardship, in her sixteenth year, 
to make up something like a return of produce on| publicly embraced the testimonies held by Friends, 
their ancient patrimony.” and was one, whose name and character truly 
From Grenada we hear (1858,) “that content-|coincided ; a daughter worthy of such a mother, 
ment appears to pervade all classes of the com-|and a wife worthy of such a husband. They lived 
munity.” “ A proprietary body of considerable|together about twenty years, when the tender tie 
magnitude and importance has already risen from] was severed by the hand of death; leaving Chris- 
the labouring class.” State of the finances most] tian Barclay a widow with seven children. These, 
satisfactory,” owing to augmentation in the imports.|under the watchful care and prayerful solicitude 
The trade of the island rose in the last two years|of parents, whose first and greatest concern was to 
of which we have returns, (1851 and 1852,) from|do the will, and to be found walking in the fear of 
£205,282 to £293,696. the Lord, no doubt had their minds early turned 
In the “ Times” of Oct. 15th, 1858, the Grena-|to that saving grace of our Holy Redeemer, sub- 
da Report is that “a greatly extended surface is|mission and obedience unto which was then and 
covered by sugar cultivation.” A considerable in-|ever is the only sure basis of true discipleship with 
crease is noticed in the exports of sugar, rum and| Him :—the only safe beginning-ground, to become 
cocoa. like to heavenly “ plants grown up in their youth,” 
Guiana.—None of the West Indies have gone|or to the precious “ corner-stones polished after the 
through a harder struggle. “ The fall of prices in|similitude of a palace.” 
1847 and 1848 was so sudden and enormous as to| It is pleasing to be able to produce an interest- 






























have almost annibilated the colony at that crisis,” 
writes the Governor in 1852; but he goes on to 
state, that now, “the revenue is flourishing, popu- 
lation augmenting, education spreading, crime di- 
minishing, and trade increasing.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 


A short biography of Christian Barclay, wife of 


Robert Barclay, with some notices of their chil- 
dren: introduced by a little account of her pre- 
cious mother, Margaret Molleson. Compiled 


FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


Christian Molleson, afterwards the wife of “The 
Apologist,’ was blessed with a prayerful and pious 
mother, who joined our Society from convincement, 
being one of the first in the north of Scotland that 


general comfort and independence among the la-|did so. 


bouring class, in which their industry has resulted.” | 
1858.—“ The native labourer, whose growing in- | 
dependence manifested in the small patches of 
canes, and little wooden mills here and there dot- 
ting the chequered plain around, the significance of 
which was.so pointedly alluded to in the last des- 
patch of your Excellency’s predecessors, has risen 


Coming to taste the unspeakable love of God in 
Christ Jesus, she delighted often to retire therein, 
out of the encumbering cares of her family and 
business; and although her love to her husband, 
and cares of her many children, were great, yet 
her chief source of peace and joy, her chief desire 
and care, was to draw nearer and nearer unto the 





a step higher, and we now see him becoming the 
lessee of large sugar plantations regularly estab- 
lished with all the usual appliances. As witness 


true and living God, the Beloved of her wrestling 
soul, For this end, were the public meetings of the 
people called Quakers her frequent place of resort, 





for exainple, the lessee of lope Vale Estate, con-|and she continued “instant” in more private ap- 
taining 492 acres, with water-mill and works com-| proaches to the Lord ; insomuch that her husband, 
plete: the lessee of Perseverance Estate, of 522) who was not at that time in profession with Friends, 
acres, with steam-engine and other apparatus; and|had cause to say, her knees were worn with kneel- 
the lessee of Mount Hardman, formerly a sugar|ing at prayer. For about four months before her 
estate, and lately a cattle farm, with 400 acres of|departure, when he awoke in the night season, he 
pasture and wood, soon to be revived into its for-| usually found her in meditation; and after her 
mer state of flourishing luxuriance. True, these |decease, he said before several people who came 


were abandoned properties belonging to absent and |to visit him, that he had lost a true Mary and a|dren in the ministry, viz. Robert Barclay, (aged 22 


ing, though rough draft of that gospel messenger, 
Peter Gardiner'’s devoted services in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ury :—but especially in the family of 
“the Apologist,” whose widow then resided on that 
estate, with her seven children. George Fox, in a 
sympathetic address to this bereaved widow,—after 
setting forth the consolations which flow from an 
union with the Lord, as the Husband and Father 
of his people,—endeavours to stimulate her to do 
the day's work, to put on his strength, and to hope 
for his blessing on a faithful discharge of her duty, 
as @ spiritual nursing-mother over her household. 
Indeed, he goes further; and subjoins his fervent 
prayer, that her children may be established upon 
the Rock, Christ Jesus, and thus be favoured of the 
Most High, through the fervent exercise of their 
surviving parent. But in proceeding to describe 
the successful issue of such labour, it may be 
well to pause—and hold up to view one means, 
among others, which she used, by way of laying 
open the ground of the hearts of her tender off- 
spring to the genial rays of Divine Light. We 
are informed by a Friend, who, about this time, 
passed several days under her roof, that “ when 
her children were up in the morning, and dressed, 
she sat down with them before breakfast, and 
in a religious manner waited upon the Lord ;” 
“which pious care,” he adds, “and motherly in- 
struction of her children when young, doubtless 
had its desired effect upon them; for, as they 
grew in years, they also grew in the knowledge of 
the blessed Truth ; and since that time, some of 
them are become public preachers thereof.” 

Thus cherished and watered, did Peter Gardiner 
find this group of young “ olive plants,” when he 
entered their abode. He was made the blessed in- 
strument io bringing forth five of these dear chil- 
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years;) Patience, (aged 19 years;) Catharine, 
(aged 16 years;) Christian, the younger, (aged 14 
years;) and David, (aged 12 years.) One of the 
first testimonies of the former, in which it is said 
life so went along with him in it, that it reached 
the hearts of many in the meeting, and astonished 
others, is recommended to the attentive perusal and 
serious consideration of our young readers; being 
much to this purpose :—That the Lord had given 
them line upon line, and precept upon precept, one 
visitation after another, to the reaching of many 
of them; exhorting them to take up the cross and 
despise the shame, and so become fools for Christ’s 
sake; that thus, they might think mothing too 
dear or near to them, in comparison with Him. 
And further he told them, he believed it would be 
the last visitation of the Lord to some of them; 
and advised them to turn in time, before it was 
over: for the Lord had now raised up the third 
generation to bear a testimony for his Truth among 
them in that place. 

As has been said, Christian Barclay had had 
her mind remarkably turned to religious considera- 
tions from her youth, publicly embracing the testi- 
mony of Truth, in the love of it, about the 16th 
year of her age, and that, through many hard- 
ships and sufferings ; iu this path she all along 
steadfastly trod, giving evidence both by doctrine, 
and by an example becoming the gospel, of her 
great concern for its prosperity. She was @ well- 
accomplished woman every way, and of singular 
virtues; grave and weighty in conversation, “ dili- 
gent in business,” as well as “fervent in spirit ;” 
and therein “serving the Lord,” he was pleased to 
afford her many precious seasons of refreshment, 
wherein she was enabled livingly to testify of his 
dealings to the children of men, being plentifu!ly 
attended with his love and power, to the great joy 
and comfort of the faithful; and to the praise of 
Him, who hath so gloriously revealed himself in 
this latter age. In the same love for her fellow- 
creatures, she laid herself out to assist and give 
advice to sick people, especially the poor, whose 
necessities she freely supplied. Many of her pa- 
tients would come ten, twenty, thirty, and some 
even forty miles and upwards; receiving through 
her care and skill very considerable benefit, for her 
success was wonderful; so that, among these 
classes, much lamentation prevailed on account of 
her removal. Her concern was great and daily 
for the preservation and advancement of her family, 
in those things that are most worthy and excellent, 
as well as for the welfare of the youth in general, 
who came under her notice. The bright influence 
of her example had great effect upon her children 
and grandchildren, eight or ten of whom she 
usually had at a time under her roof; and she 
was permitted to see the Divine approbation and 
blessing remarkably crown her endeavours on their 
behalf. But her efforts and exercises, not confined 
here, were directed for the good of all; especially 
for the church—that no slackness or unconcern 
might be entertained, and that every one profess- 
ng Christ, might wse all diligence to make their 
calling and election sure. During her last illness, 
many were her pious expressions, all tending to 
the same purpose,—for sickness altered not her 
frame of spirit; the earnest, unabated desire pre- 
vailing with her to the last, that in life and in 
death, she might be a faithful servant of the Lord. 
At length she yielded up her spirit in great peace, 
joy, and quietness, on the 14th of the Twelfth 
month, having outlived her husband 32 years, and 
being herself in the 76th year of her age. 

To hazard much to get much, has more of ava- 
rice than wisdom. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” | feel “a happy family lives here.” For as happi- 
The Love of Flowers. ness within will write its signature on the human 
Flowers are not only symbols whereby we are|face, so refined taste, and loving, happy hearts 
shown that through faith we shall be clothed,—not| have revealed themselves in the genial expression 
only types of Him who said, “Iam the Rose ot|of the little home. Even when the blushing roses 
Sharon and the Lily of the Valley,’ but in them-|are gone, and the little beds of portulacca and 
selves they are beautiful gifts, coming daily in their} verbena no longer glow in the summer sun, when 
freshness from the forming Hand; and while the|the eypress vine has withered on its slender 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma-|threads, and the morning-glory no longer hangs 
ment showeth his handy work; while the winds and| out its classic blossoms to the earliest breeze, nor 
the waves proclaim his power, and the secret things| the petunia climbs up, and looks gaily through the 
of the Most High speak his wisdom; the beautiful|lattice, when the nipping frost of autumn has come 
flowers bloom on hill-side and plain, in darkling|as a messenger, and taken away the living, growing 
woods and sunny valleys, writing over all, in illu-|treasures lent us for a little while, lest indeed we 
minated characters, “God is Love.” wight think them our own by right;—even then 
And what a softening influence, in this work-day | there is an air of refinement and culture about the 
world, the love of flowers has upon the heart! How}cottage home, Still the lattice surrounds the yard, 
they bring a cordial to the weary, careful spirit,|the evergreens make it cheery, and its tasteful ar- 
that too often comes from the body’s weariness ;|rangement remains. Not only woman’s hand and 
but still more, when some evil deeds have sickened | heart finds something to do; it is written in the 
the heart, or ingratitude or wrong embittered it,|little lawn that a manly heart sympathizes and 
how gentle and soothing is their ministration! how|shares in her efforts to make “ home attractive.” 
they appeal by their purity for the good that still] Still true to his sphere, he makes the light frames 
lives in the earth! Pure as the very stars in their| for her vines to entwine, and in the long winter 
influences, they come nearer the heart, in that we| evenings remembers her summer-day delights. Pass- 
see them spring up and bloom and wither away,—|ing it one day last winter, I saw a neat new wooden 
see them reward our care with fresher life and| frame set out to wait the coming summer’s vines, and 
richer bloom. found in that simple incident a key to how the willing 
And here, too, we may find true, what I have} hand combined with the fine taste, and made the 
thought will mostly hold good,—that we never} beauty around them, not only a constant pleasure 
know ,deep love for anything, or anybody, or any| to themselves, but a fresh delight to every passer by. 
cause, till we have, in some sort, suffered for it, or} And yet—and yet—in this poor world, poor be- 
with it. The deeper lines of love are engraven only| cause of sin, while rich in uncounted beauties,— 
by a heavy pressure. And it is not enough to| where every pleasure, aye, every virtue, slides so 
walk out in the cool of the eventide among the] easily into its approximate error, even the love of 
beautiful flowers; we must know what it is to labour] flowers, pure and innocent as it seems, needs wateh- 
for them, to grow weary for their sakes, to econo-| fulness of self. In itself, if it is a true love, it 
mize our time that we may have a little to spare} will check everything like the spirit of jealousy or 
for them—and then we will find that as we have! rivalry that blights its growth in some little minds; 
given to them, so will they give to us. but the watchfulness, | mean, is not lest wrong 
And what a charm they throw around a dwell-|come into the heart with the love of flowers, but 
ing! We may all admire a stately mansion et-|lest good be in some measure kept out thereby. 
bowered in grand old trees, with its well kept| Our hearts are so prone to extremes, that we can- 
walks and drives, and smoothly shaven lawn, where| not without care keep all things in due subjection. 
the willow Hannah Moore, in writing to John Newton, says, 
“ You will tell me thatif the affections be estranged 
from their proper object, it signifies not much, whe- 
or stoops to kiss its image in some mimic lake;| ther a bunch of roses or a pack of cards effects it.” 
where the dark cedar rears its regal head among! Then while we cherish a love for the beautiful 
its fairer, more graceful sisters—all, how different! flowers, and remember that keeping and tending 
soever they be, growing broader and larger for| them was a fitting occupation for our first parents 
the earth as they grow higher, nearer to the hea-| in their sinless state, let us strive first to keep our 
vens ;—but beauty of that kind, if not the result of| own hearts with all diligence, and bear all the time 
wealth, must be of time, and comes generally as an| in remeubrance—while we are planting and water- 
inheritance to him who enjoys it long. Life is so) ing, who alone it is that “ giveth the increase.” 
short, changes so swift, that he whose life seems to acl 
him bounded by the present takes little pleasure| Jnteresting facts concerning the Ocean.—The 
in planning for such far-off years; while the pass-|popular notion which had so long prevailed, that 
ing days of a sing'e summer may crown with lesser,| the Atlantic ocean was many feet higher than the 
brighter beauty, the outer circling of his home. Pacific at the Isthmus of Panama, has been for- 
Flowers are the smile of Nature; and asa smile| mally exploded. It has been conclusively ascer- 
will throw the radiance of beauty over a homely /tained, after a series of tidal observations, carried 
face, so will flowers grace with their imparted] on with the utmost scientific care, at Panama and 
charm the most common dwelling. And I am} Aspinwall bay, and connected by accurate levels 
thinking of such an one in the pleasant land of| along the line of railroad, that the mean height of 
G , where amid the fine farm lands a cot-|the two oceans is exactly the same; although owing 
tage home stands near the roadside ; with a beau-|to the difference in the rise of tide of both places, 
tiful meadow sweeping from it to a little mill-turn-| there are, of course, times when one of the oceans 
ing stream. Like a “breast-bouquet,” as Jean|is higher or lower than the other; but their mean 
Paul would say, it lies on the rich green of the un-/ level, that is to say, their height at half-tide, is now 
dulating valley. Very unpicturesque it is in itself;| proved to be precisely the same. 
—a simple white-walled house, with a “lean-to”| A peculiar phenomenon is the deceptive appear- 
addition, and its bare windows far apart just under|ance of the waves. If we observe the waves con- 
its shallow eaves; and yet I am sure many a wo-|tinually approaching the shore, we must be con- 
man’s heart has spoken up in passing it, in the ra-| vinced that this apparent motion is not one in which 
diant summer time, “ Please walk the horses past|the water has any share; for, were it so, the waters 
this place.” No magic discernment is needed to} of the sea would soon be heaped upon the shores, 


“ Crosses with its green some statue’s marble hair,” 
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and would inundate the adjacent country. But, 
so far from the waters partaking of the apparent 
motion of the waves in approaching the shore, this 
motion of the waves continues, even when the wa- 
ters are retiring. Ifwe observe a flat strand when 
the tide is ebbing, we shall still find the waves 
moving toward the shore. 

The effect of a gale descends to a comparatively 
small distance below the surface, the sea being pro- 
bably tranquil at the depth of two hundred or 
three hundred feet ; were it not so the water would 
be turbid, and shell-fish would be destroyed. Any- 
thing that diminishes the friction of the wind 
smooths the surface of the sea—for example, oil, 
or a small stream of packed ice, which suppresses 
even aswell. When the air is moist, its attraction 
for water is diminished, and, consequently, so is 
the friction. 

aucune 


Selected. 
EXTRACTED. 
But this life is not all dreary, 
There is ever something bright, 
There is ever something cheery, 
Sent to give each pilgrim light. 


All around me in my pathway, 
God's rich blessings daily fall; 
Lighting it with many a bright ray, 

Casting sunshine over all. 


Every bird, and leaf and flower, 
Sings a cheerful song of glee, 

Every quickly fleeting hour 
las some pleasure in for me. 


Friends that love me God has given 
Friends I've tried aud proven long; 
For this perfect gift of Heaven 
Will I raise a grateful song. 


So my life is not all sadaess, 
Though it may have known a change 
For | have my share of gladuess 
Intermingled with my pains. 


I would ask that I might never 
Murmur at the chastening rod, 
But in love that 1 may ever 
Bow me to the yoke of God. 


Come then joy or tribulation, 
Let Him call my friends away ; 
I would offer this oblation— 
A heart to praise Him and obey. 
E. E. G. 
cancellations 
For “The Friend.” 
THE STORM ON GALILEE. 


O’er the Lake of Galilee, 

As the Saviour’s twelve were crossing, 
With the wind uprose the sea, 

Bark and billows wildly tossing; 
Whilst as white winged sea-fowls fly, 
Dashed in flocks the surges by. 


They had seen small store of food, 
With the Master’s potent blessing, 
Fill the mighty multitude, 
Who, to hear his words, were pressing ; 
But when that repast was o’er, 
He had sent them from the shore. 


Night came dimly o’er the bark, 
Mighty wings of gloom outspreading, 
With no stars to cheer the dark, 
Tenfold fears to tempest adding; 
Spent the rowers! faint and slow, 
Scarcely does the vessel go. 


Then appearing in the night, 

O’er the billows gently gliding, 
An embodiment of Light, 

At his feet the waves subsiding, 
Came the blessed Saviour near, 
Whilst his servants cried for fear. 


They supposed a spirit nigh, 
Till the voice assuaged their sadness ; 
“Do not fear! behold, ’tis I!” 
Welcome sound of soothing gladness: 
If ’tis thou, then Peter cried, 
Bid me meet thee on the tide. 
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When the Master bade him come, 
He, in faith, all danger daring, 
Walked the waves like one at home, 
Felt the waters firm upbearing, 
Till the tempest wakening fear, 

Faith began to disappear. 


meetings, until a few years before her death, when 
having an attack of palsy, she was thereafter much 
confined at home. Her love for the practice of 
assembling with her Friends for the solemn pur- 
pose of Divine worship continued strong, and she 
mourned over her inability to engage in the plea- 
sant duty; yet was, through the mercy of her dear 
Redeemer, preserved in a good degree of resigna- 
tion to her allotment. Thus, in the care and keep- 
ing of the Shepherd of Israel, she patiently awaited 
her final change, which took place Fourth mo. 10th, 
1757, she being then aged eighty-two years. 
Having been much beloved, her funeral was at- 
tended by many friends and neighbours, who were 
cheered by the persuasion, that having served her 
generation according to the will of God, to a good 
old age, she had been graciously gathered into the 
rest prepared for the righteous. 








Save me, or I perish, Lord ! 

Cried he, as the waves were raving; 
Jesus heard his mournful word, 

Stretched a hand of strength and saving ; 
And sustaining him from death, 
Chid him for his feeble faith. 









When He entered in the boat, 

Wind and waters ceased their chiding ; 
By Genessaret afloat, 

Soon the bark was safely riding; 
And the seamen round him trod, 
Owning him the Son of God. 










When in sorrow’s gloom and storm, 
We the Saviour are obeying, 
Oft to save us comes His form, 
Darkness ending,—tempest staying ; 
Whilst before his smile of peace, 
Storms subside, and sorrows cease. N. 
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THOMAS BROWN. 


Thomas Brown was born in Barking, in the 
county of Essex, in Great Britain, on the first day 
of the Ninth month, 1696. When quite young, 
his parents removed to Pennsylvania, bringing him 
with them. They took up their abode for some years 
in Philadelphia, after which they removed to 
Plumsted, Bucks County. ‘Phomas the younger, 
for his father was of the same name, appears to 
have submitted to the visitations of Divine Grace 
in early life, and as he abode faithful to the mani- 
festations thereof, he received a gift in the minis- 
try which was to the edification of the church, and 
to the awaking of the lukewarm and indifferent. 
The first mention of him as a minister is some- 
where about the year 1730. 

Having married, he, in 1738 or 1739, removed 
with his family to Abington in Philadelphia Coun- 
ty, where he continued diligently engaged in the 
exercise of his gift, in his own and neighbouring 
meetings. About the beginning of the year 1743, 
he removed into the city of Philadelphia, where 
he engaged in the business of a baker; it being 
one in which, with little hazard of the property of 
others, he thought he could earn an honest liveli- 
hood. 

His memorial says of him, “ His gift in the 
ministry was living, deep, and very edifying, and 
in the exercise thereof he was remarkable for an 
awful care not to appear without clear and renewed 
evidence of the motion of life being upon him for 
that service. Though a man of no literature, yet 
he was often led into sublime matter, which was 
convincing and persuasive, setting forth the dignity 
and excellence of the christian religion. Yet he 
was very attentive that those heights should not 
detain him beyond his proper gift, but that he 
should close in and with the life. This made his 

Elizabeth, a daughter of George and Alice ministry always acceptable to the living and judi- 
Guest, valuable Friends in their day, was born at|¢i9us. In discipline he was by no means forward, 
Birmingham, Old England, in the year 1675. but was watchful that the man’s part might be 
Her parents removed to America in 1681, bring- kept subject to the power of Truth.” 
ing her with them. In the Tenth month, 1695,| . Although Thomas Brown was not without sufli- 
with the approbation of Friends and of her mother, |°!@nt education to enable him to transact the busi- 
then a widow, she was married at Philadelphia, to| "5S. affairs of life, yet he often was led in his 
Arthur Holton of that city. public communications to make use of language, 

“She was exemplary,” says her memorial, “ from and that too, very appropriately, the meaning of 
her youth up, in sobriety, plainness of apparel and which he did not know, or could not explain. 
conversation.” As she was concerned to walk her- Although he never travelled extensively in the 
self, so she endeavoured to train up her children, | ™!™stry, yet he was very frequently in attendance 
and afterwards her grand-children. She was one|** the General or Yearly Meetings for worship, 
who, having submitted early to the cross of Christ, 
and having been instructed by Him to rule her 
own house well, was qualified for usefulness in his 
church. She was for many years an elder of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, highly esteemed 
for her works’ sake. 

She was diligent in her attendance of religious 








For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 349, vol. xxxi.) 
DOROTHY LARGE, 


Dorothy Large, the wife of that faithful labourer 
in the Gospel of Christ, Ebenezer Large, was a 
useful Elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting. She 
appears to have been born in the year 1680, but 
her name before marriage I have not been able to 
find. In the year 1719, she was married at Bur- 
lington, to Abraham Bickley of Philadelphia, who 
appears to have removed to reside with her. She 
was soon left a widow, and after a few years was 
married to Ebenezer Large. Her decease took 
place First mo. 13th, 1757, she being then 77 
years old. She was, at the time of her death, a 
valuable Elder, and had been in that station many 
years. 


























OWEN EVANS. 

Owen Evans, who deceased Third mo. 1st, 1757, 
was one among many valuable elders of Gwynnedd 
Monthly Meeting. He was born in Wales, about 
1687, and his education was amongst Friends. 
“ He was,” says his memorial, “ of an honest, sin- 
cere disposition,—a lover of Truth, and delighted 
in the prosperity thereof.” He was “regular and 
exemplary in life and conversation ; was zealous, 
active, and serviceable in meetings for discipline, 
and will be a considerable loss to us.” He was 
about seventy years old at the time of his death. 

















ELIZABETH HOLTON, 





























* He was a man of great esteem among the citizens of 
Philadelphia generally, as a public speaker. The cele- 
brated George Whitefield, when in this city, hearing of 
his character in this respect, attended an evening meet- 
ing among Friends, in the hope of hearing him. In this 
he was not disappointed, and afterwards in expressing 
his great admiration of the discourse, he said, he felt 
himself as a mere child to him. 

































Meeting, at Shrewsbury, Salem, Egg Harbour, &c., 
and at West River in Maryland, and Flushing on 
Long Island. He was also apt to attend neigh- 







; his way, as also meetings for worship. 
He left a few memoranda of visits to meetings, 
some of which follow :— 
1756. Eighth mo. 9th—“I went to Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, but found no cause to espouse 
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it is instructed in the melody of that harmonious) 
song of the redeemed, where the morning stars| 
sing together, and the sons of God shout for joy.| 

“1756. Kighth mo. 29th.—I visited Gwynnedd 






God, without seeking or striving to awake my Be- 
loved before the time, by degrees my soul became 
invested with that concern that the Gospel intro- 
duces, with an opening in these words, ‘ [ think it 
may conduce to my peace to stand up and engage 
in a cause dignified with immortality, and crowned 
with eternal life.’ The subject raised higher and 
brighter, until my soul was transported on the 
mount of God, in degree, and beheld his glory; 
where I was favoured to treat on the exalted sta- 
tion of the redeemed church, which stands in the 
election of grace, where my soul rejoiced with 
transcendent joy, and adored God. 
home in peace.” 

His memorial thus characterizes him, “ His con- 
duct and conversation were innocent and edifyiny,| 
being much weaned from the world and the spirit 
of it. He was careful not to engage in worldly 
concerns, so as to encumber his mind, and draw it 
off from that religious contemplation in which was 
his chief delight. This happy state of mind he 
maintained to the last.” 

From the account given by a friend long since 
gathered to receive the reward of faithful dedica- 
tion, it appears that Thomas Brown’s wife was one 
well qualified to assist him in life. He was in- 
dustrious, and gladly laboured with his own hands 
to provide things needful for his family, but the 
receiving and expending money was left very much 
to her. In the midst of bodily labour, his soul 
was often retired in secret, enjoying communion 
with his blessed Saviour, but money transactions, 
when he engaged in them, seemed to absorb his 

4} attention, and draw him into worldly and outward 
cogitations, which he thought unprofitable for him. 
(To be continued.) 
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Perfection of the Creator's works.—Prof. Olm- 




































le, and the motion is absolutely uniform. 








held within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly! tory varies less than half a second a day; but the 
earth in its daily revolution has not varied half a 
second 
zh-| motion, like that of the earth on its axis, or the 
bouring Quarterly Meetings, as the Truth opened | passage of light from distant worlds, the practical 
astronomer has never been able to produce. 


the cause of God in a public manner that day. | contained in the interior of a tree is very different 
The next day went to the Youth’s Meeting beld at. from that which surrounds it externally. There 
Kennett, which was to great satisfaction. My soul) are certain legitimate channels appropriated by 
was so bended towards the people, I could scarcely | Dature for its admission ; and air admitted In this 
leave them, being engaged in a stream of the min-| manner, immediately becomes subject to the vital 
istry to extol the Divinity of that religion that is| actions of the tissues of the tree, and undergoes a 
breathed from heaven, and which arrays the soul chemical decomposition, which renders it nutritous: 
of its possessor with degrees of the Divinity of| but if it gains access to the interior in any other 
Christ, and entitles them to an eternal inheritance.) Way than through the pores of the leaves and young 
; It also introduces a language intelligible only to shoots, it exercises a decidedly injurious influence. 
the converted souls who have access to the eclestial| The oxygen 1s separated and evolved when air Is 
fountain. This is no less than a foretaste of eter-| admitted legitimately ; but when undecomposed air 
nal joy, to support them in their journey towards| is brought into contact with the interior tissues of 


stead, of Yale College, in an article illustrating the 
divine love of truth as exemplified in the material 
creation, refers to the revolution of the earth on its 
axis, in which the period of revolution is invaria- 
He 
states that the extreme accuracy to which clocks 
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since the creation. Absolutely uniform 


—_—~.___- 
For “ The Friend.” 


Wound Not the Young Tree. 
Let it be borne in mind that the air which is 


the regions above, where religion has room to 2 tree through a wound, oxygen is absorbed, and 
breathe in its divine excellencies in the soul. Here ¢7emacausis, literally slow burning or decay, is the 


result. Whenever the stem of a tree is wounded, 
nature invariably makes an attempt to heal the 
wound, and a stratum of cork-cells is developed, 
forming what are called the lips of the wound : 


Meeting, where in waiting in nothingness before/-but where a deep incision has been made, it is 


seldom that this process of healing is completed, 
and requires the help of art: this results from the 
following peculiarity in the growth of the bark. 


ginate. 


those portions corresponding to the medullary rays 


is annually produced. Now as the new layer o 


bark-layer, on the contrary, is necessarily depo 
sited on the interior surface of the innermost bark 


detachment of the bark, must be increased by th 
subjacent growth of the new wood-rings. Th 


care necessary to bandage it immediately, so as t 
exclude the air. 
mission of air. 


scales may be stationed at its several growin 


the winter’s cold. 


















































































It is well known that the wood and bark of 
trees are formed out of the viscid mucilaginous 
matter or sap which forms between them in early 
spring. The bark and wood are always organically 
connected with each other by a stratum of cells call- 
ed the cambium layer, which in spring is gorged with 
sap; and it is from the transformation effected in 
the cells of this layer that the bark and wood ori- 
Out of the sap with which their cavities 
Returned | are charged, these cambium cells generate cells of 
the same nature as those with which they are or- 
ganically united, and elongate into fibre and bast 
cells,—wood producing wood, bark forming bark, 
the cells preserving their original form only in 
d 
and in this manner a new layer of wood and bark 


wood is formed on the exterior surface of the outer- 
most wood-ring, the wood continually increases, 
and each ring remains unaltered in dimensions and 
position until it finally decays; but as the new 


ring, the layers of bark previously formed must be 
subject to gradual and incessant distension; and 
this tendency to expansion, fissure, and ultimate 


reader will now perceive the reason why a wound 
received in early life by a young tree is seldom 
healed by the ordinary processes of nature, and the 


A wound is no place for the ad- 
Thousands of industrious leaves 
may combine together, and go on building up a tree 
year after year, and the sentinel leaves or bud- 


points, to protect and shelter the young embryonic 
shoots and infant leaves of the next season against 
Nature may cicatrize her leaf 
scars, and carefully close and seal up every pore 
and chronometers have of late been brought is re-| against the severity of the weather, by secretions 
garded among the greatest performances of art.|elaborated for this particular purpose: but what 
The astronomical clock in the Greenwich Observa-| avails all this leaf labour, and these admirable pre- 








cautions, while there is that open and exposed 
wound in its stem! 

May we not, dear reader, receive deep instruc. 
tions from these wonderful workings of nature? A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

anciniieiiiglipanmane 

A Chinese Gentleman's House.—He first took ug 
to his country house, now uninhabited. It wasthe 
perfect residence of a Chinese gentleman. There 
was a very large garden, with bamboo hedges and 
large fish tanks, edged with walls of blue bricks 
and perforated tiles. His pigs were in admirable 
condition, and as beautifully kept as the Prince 
Consort's at Windsor. About the grounds were 
nutmegs, mangosteens, plantains, cocoanuts, dariens, 
and swall creepers trained into baskets and pago- 
das. Inside the house the drawing-rooms had 
doors sliding across circular openings. We then 
went on to this good gentleman’s private residence, 
entering by a Chinese triumphal gate. He tells me 
he has ten miles of carriage road round his estate. 
It is on a fine undulating tract of land, reclaimed 
from the jungle, and laid out with rare taste. In 
the outskirts a tiger killed a man the other day, 
In his garden I found Jacko, living in a cane cage, 
next door to a porcupine ; there were also some rare 
birds. Further on, some very small Brahman 
bulls, a Cashmere goat, and a family of young 
kangaroos. ‘There were all sorts of unknown beau- 
tiful flowers placed about in enormous China vases, 
Here I first saw the tea-plant growing. It is of 
the camellia tribe, three or four feet high perhaps, 
and bears a small white flower, like the open dog- 
rose ; also I was shown the “moon-flower,” a kind 
of rounded convolvulus, that only opens at night. 
There was a bower of “ monkey-cups”—the pitcher 
flower, which collects water, and from which Jacko 
refreshes himself in the jungles. The fan-palm— 
a beautiful tree on the lawn—produced water of 
clear, cold quality, by being pierced with a penknife. 
Several minute creepers were trained over wire 
forms to imitate dragons, with egg-shells for their 
eyes; and there were many of the celebrated dwarf 
trees—the first I had seen—little oaks and elms 
about eighteen inches high, like small withered old 
men. ‘The house here was superbly furnished in 
the English style, but with lanterns all about it. 
At six o’clock the guests arrived, mostly English, 
all dressed in short white jackets and trousers. 
The dinner was admirably served in good London 
style, and all the appointments, as regarded plate, 
glass, wines, and dishes, perfect. The quict at- 
tentive waiting of the little China boys deserved all 
praise. After dinner we lounged through the rooms; 
decorated with English prints of the royal family, 
statuettes “ curios,’ from every part of the world, 
and rare objects in jade-stone and crackle china; 
also a portrait of our host’s son, who is being edu- 
eated in Edinburgh. He was in English dress.— 
Allert Smith's “Ts China and Buck,” 

snaionitalglipreieitien 

What an excellent example is illustrated in the 
character of that worthy Friend, J B—, 
when it was said of her that “she was careful to 
avoid talking of the errors or failings of others, 
being sensible of the deleterious and withering in- 
fluence of a disposition, which delights to dwell 
upon such things; and when it became necessary 
to speak of them, she scrupulously avoided ezag- 
geration, or colouring, and the use of strong lan- 
guage, choosing rather to speak with moderation, 
and to do full justice to the good qualities of the 
absent.” “Go thou and do likewise.” 
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To bear a part in the sufferings and afflictions 
of the true disciples of a crucified Saviour, seems 
indeed a privilege.—JI. Cupper. 
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The Pilot fish—It was in the month of May, 
1798, that the ship which bore the celebrated 
French zoologist, Mr. Geoffrey, was lying becalm- 
ed between Cape Bon and the Island of Malta, 
when the exnuz of the passengers was dissipated 
by the approach ofa shark. Le was preceded by 
two pilot fishes that direeted their course toward 
the ship’s stern, which they inspected twice, swim- 
ming from one ‘end to the other. Not finding any 

thing, they for a time departed. The shark, it ts 
courted, never lost sight of the pilots, and he seems 
to have followed them as if he had been an iron 
shark, and they had been magnets. The sailors 

threw overboard a large hook baited with pork. 

The three, observing the splash of the bait, stop- 
ped. The two pilots advanced, as if to examine 
the cause. While they were gone, the sharx was 
seen playing upon the surface of the level sea, now 

diving, now re-appearing in the same place. When 
the pilots discovered the pork, they swam swiftly 

back to the shark, took the lead, and all — 
made toward the ship. The shark did not seem 
to discover the bait till it was pointed out to him 
by the pilots, when he made a rush at it, was hook- 
ed, and hoisted on board. Here the ‘pilots ap- 

pear to have led their friend to his death. 

The next witness, a captain in the royal navy, 
gives these leaders credit for greater sagacity. 
Captain Richards, while on the Mediterranean 
station, saw following the ship a shark, attracted 
probably by a corpse which had been committed 
tothe deep. The day was fine. A shark-hook 
baited with pork was thrown out. ‘The shark, at- 
tended by four pilot fishes, repeatedly approached 
the bait. Whenever he did so one of the pilots 
was distinctly seen from the taffrail to run his 
snout against the shark’s head, as if to turn it 
away. After some further play, the shark swam 
off in the wake of the vessel, his dorsal fin being 
long distinctly visible above water. When, how- 
ever, he had gone a considerable distance, he made 
a sudden turn, darted after the ship, and, before 
the pilots could overtake him, snapped at the bait 
and was fast. In hoisting him up, one of the pilots 
was observed clinging to ‘his side until he was half|? 
out of the water, then it fell off. All the pilot | 
fishes then swam about awhile, as if in search of | 
their friend, with every appearance of anxiety and | 
distress ; they then darted suddenly down into the 
depths of the sea 

Dr. Mayen deposes that he saw no less than 
three instances in which the shark was led by the 
pilot fish. When the former neared the ship, the 
pilot swam close to his snout, or near his pectoral 
fins. Sometimes the pilot fish darted rapidly for- 
wards and sideways, as if looking for something, 
and constantly went back to the shark. When 
the latter was within twenty paces from the ship, 
4 piece of bacon fastened to a great hook was thrown 
overboard. Quick as lizhtningthe pilot fish darted 
up, smelt at the bait, and iustantly went back again 
to the shark, swimming m: any times around his 
suout, and splashing, as if to give him exact infor- 
mation as to the bacon, The shark then put him- 
slfin motion, the pilot showing him the way, and 
0 a mement was fast tothe hook—Late Puper. 

A Swearer alone with God.—A carrier in a 
large town in Yorkshire heard his carter one day 
in the yard swearing dreadfully at his horses. 








and then added, “ But if thou wilt swear, stop till 
thee gets through the turnpike on S Moor, 





where none but God and thyself can hear.” He| 


then put “ the Swearer’s Prayer’ into his hand, and 
left him. The poor fellow cracked his whip and 
pursued his journey ; but he could not get over his 
master’s words. Some time after his master ob- 


served him in the yard, and was very much sur-| 


prised to see him so altered. There was a serious- 
ness and quietness about him which he had never 
seen before; and he often seemed as if he had 
something to say which he could not get out. At 
length, his master was so much struck with his 
manner, that he asked him if he wanted anything. 
“ Ah, master,” said he, “do you remember what 
you said to me about swearing, and the tract you 
gave me? 





8 Moor; and there I thought that though [| 
was aloue, yet God was with me ; and I trembled 
to think how he had been with me, and had known 
all my sins and follies all my life long. My sins 
came to my remembrance; I was afraid he would 
strike me dead; and [thank God that I have been 
roused to seek after the salvation of my poor soul.” 
The master, as may be supposed, was overjoyed to 
hear the young man’s confession ; and it is gratify- 
ing to know that his subsequent conduct t gave proof 
of his hi 1ving ceased to be a slave to sin. “A 
word spoken in due season, how good it is!” 


os 


A Remarkable Incident.—The Havana Prenza 
notices a remarkable incident as one of the results 
of the shock from the recent terrible explosion— 
no less than the restoration to reason of a lady of 
that city, who had eutirely lost her mind some six 
months ago, from a severe and protracted spell of 
sickness. During the whole of that period she did 
not recognize any one, not even her parents and 
other near relatives. When the explosion took 
place she was instantly thrown into violent paroxy- 
isms, which the family considered an indication of 
the speedy approach of death. The paroxysms 
gradually subsided, and all were rejoiced to find 
her situation quite the reverse of what was expect- 
led—her reason was entirely restored! This case 
presents an interesting question for our medical 
philosophers.— Golden Era, 
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It is recorded as one of the sayings of the wise 
king that “ it is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing, than to go to the house of feasting, for that is 
the cnd of all men , and the living will lay it to his 
heart ;” and there is much truth contained in it, 
suggestive of serious and important reflections. 

“Yo those whom duty leads frequently into the 
chambers of sickness and of death, to whose obser- 


vation human nature is exposed when every veil of 


deception is drawn aside by the realities of the pre- 
sent, or the dread of the future; when the heart 
feels that its tenderest ties are about to be severed, 
and the admiration or love of those who are nearest 
and dearest to it, can effect no change in its eter- 
nal destiny ; when the mind truly realizes that the 


I was thunderstruck. I went ou the| 
road, and I got through the turnpike, and reached | 


is that of our Creator and Redeemer, and of our- 
\selves as revealed by the light of Truth in the 
heart; and that the only possession which has any 
intrinsic value, is the love and approbation of that 
immaculate Being upon whose merciful acceptance 
depends the happiness of eternity, and who has 
‘declared that it is the pure in heart, who shall see 
him. 

But it is not always thateven the approach of death 
dispels delusion, nor yet that those who witness its 
dread summons to the soul, will lay it seriously to 
heart. It is a startling consideration, the truth of 
which the holy Scriptures and observation confirm, 
that men of reprobate minds may and do meet the 
termination of their probation here with apparent 
calmness and composure, unawakened to the awful 
consideration that their sins have not gone to judg- 
ment beforehand, or deceiving themselves with a 
hope that the dread account will exercise no influ- 
ence on the state of their existence in the world 
that is to come. Thus it appears that we may go 
on sinning, and arguing against the truth, until we 
are blinded by our own “sophistry, and we may 
repeat assertions, of the correctness of which we 
have never had any evidence, until at length we 
come to believe them, and grow the more deter- 
mined and ardent in our course, as we become 
blinded and sincere in supposing it to be right, un- 
til at last the light of Truth may be so w holly put 
out, that we are never made sensible we are per- 
sisting in evil, or that our own own pride and 
obstinacy have prevented the ray that would have 
guided out of all error from being rekindled in the 
soul. 

As the death-beds of such as are thus deluded, 
may deceive or distract, so familiarity with scenes of 
death may take away the power of impressing the 
lessons they ought to teach. As the body may become 
so accustomed to impressions that at first excited the 
most vivid sensations, as finally to be unconscious 
of their presence, so the mind, while admitting the 
solemn importance of the last hours of mortality, 
may thrust aside the convictions which should 
arise from their contemplation, or become so ob- 
tuse as to derive no good from their teachings; and 
we go on dreaming and acting as if life was secure 
to us, while we comment on its uncertainty to 
others, and the importance of their improving it as 
it passes away. 





life, invited one of his irreligious acquaintances to 
come and see how a christian could die, doubtless, 
with a hope that it might influence him to reform 
his life; and we think there are few who could not 
acknowledge that the holy serenity and unshaken 
faith, the triumphant joy and glorious prospects, 
which are sometimes witnessed when those who 
have fought the good fight, and kept the faith, are 
about to finish their course, are well calculated to 
awaken a heartfelt desire in ‘those who witness them, 
to die the death of the righteous, and to know their 
jlast days to be like his. 
“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven.” 





But after all, there is nothing preaches more 
jloudly nor reaches more effec tually to beholders 
\than the silent example of a truly consistent dis- 
ciple of Christ. Bright and attractive, though mild 


It is said that Addison, when near the close of 


he carrier was a man who feared God, and en-|moment is at hand that will put a period to all the|and undazzliag, is the light that radiates from the 
deavoured to promote the spiritual good of his|schemes that have been formed, and separate from| path of those ‘who apply the requisition of chris- 
fellow-creatures. He was shocked to hear the! all the treasures that have been acquired, the les-|tianity to the regulation of every-day life; who, 
terrible oaths that resounded through the yard.|son is most impressively taught—whether it is| feeling that the gospel i in its true sense is not the 
fe went up to the young man, w ho was just set-|learned or not—that everything which is obtained | mere enunciation of Divine truth, but a revealed 
ting off with his cart for M: anchester, and kindly | at the expense of virtue, is an actual, and may be, | power by which the soul may be freed from sin, 
expostulated with him on the enormity of his sin, | an infivite loss; that the knowledge of most worth | and kept in the way of holiness, habitually accus- 
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tom themselves to wear the yoke, and allow the 
future to predominate over the present; keeping 
the eye fixed on “the recompense of reward which 
is to be enjoyed at the end of the race, so as to in- 
duce obedience to the Divine will amid all the 
temptations that may assail, and to bear them up 
above all the difficulties and sorrows with which 
their course may be strewed. 

Words can only convey the ideas that are pre- 
sent in the mind of the speaker or writer at the 
time they are used, and that perhaps too imper- 
fectly to make an exact or deep impression on the 
hearer or reader, even when he may be disposed 
to admit their full force. If the ideas intended to 
be conveyed are opposed to our habits, our incli- 
nations, or our supposed interests, however correct 
and important they may be in themselves, they 
will almost inevitably call up the cavils of self-love, 
or be met by the plea of special inapplicability to 
ourselves, and hence we see how little fruit is pro- 
duced by merely teaching the precepts of religion. 
But the power of good example, as illustrated in a 
virtuous life, extends its influence in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner. It operates by a law, the force 
and truth of which can hardly be denied or re- 
sisted by those who are the most rebellious against 
it—the law of universal love. It takes possession 
of the attention of beholders by a kind of forcible 
entry, and produces more or less effect upon them 
almost without the intervention of the will, extort- 
ing the admission that a life of righteousness is the 
brightest proof of understanding, and the only solid 
basis of happiness and true greatness. “ Let your 
light so shine before men that others seeing your 
good works, shall glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evrore.—The latest intelligence from England is by 
the steamship Vanderbilt, which arrived at New York 
on the 21st inst., with Liverpool dates of the 11th. The 
Vanderbilt made the passage from the Needles to the 
Light-ship, in nine days and three hours, the quickest 
passage ever made between England and the United 
States. The war panic in England had somewhat sub- 
sided, probably from the growing belief that the war 
would be confined to Italy. The Liverpool cotton mar- 
ket had improved, prices having advanced 3-16d. to 1-4d. 
Orleans middlings were quoted at 6jd.a7d.; Uplands mid- 
dlings, 6gd. The Manchester advices were more favour- 
able, although no business of importance had been trans- 
acted. Breadstuffs were very dull; wheat had declined 
6d. a 9d. per 100 lbs.; red wheat was quoted at 7s. a 6d.; 
white, from 10s. to 13s. per 100 lbs.; flour, 11s. a 14s. 6d. ; 
yellow corn, 6s. 6d. a 7s.; white, 7s. 9d. a 8s. 4d. There 
was an active demand for money in the London market ; 
the bank rate of discount had advanced to 4 per cent. 
Consols had improved, and were quoted at 91} a 92. 
There had been large arrivals of gold from Australia. 
The total returns for the new Parliament show that the 
Liberals have elected 323, and the Conservatives 273 
members. The English government has refused the re- 
quest of the German Senate to protect the fleets of ves- 
sels belonging to the German States, in the event of the 
Germanic Confederation taking part in the war against 
France. 

The War.—There liad as yet been no collision of mo- 
ment between the hostile armies. The advance of the 
Austrians had not been pushed forward on Turin, as was 
expected. A Vienna despatch says the delay was caused 
by the unfavourable weather, and the overtiowed condi- 
tion of the roads. It is, however, surmised by the Eng- 
lish journals that a change of the campaign had been 
decided on by the Austrian Commanders. Up to the 
last accounts, heavy rains continued to fall, carrying out 
the designs of the Sardinians to overflow the country 
by means of the canals of irrigation, and thereby ob- 
struct the movement of troops. The beginning of the 
work of slaughter and devastation is therefore for a 
short time postponed. The Austrians were fortifying 
their positions along the line of the river Sesia. There 
was said to be much sickness among their troops, in 
consequence of the long continued wet weather. 

France.—The French government has decided that 
Austrian subjects may reside in France and her colonies 


during the war, if their conduct furnishes no ground for 
complaint. 
command of the united forces of France and Sardinia. 
The Empress Eugenie was proclaimed Regent during his 
absence. 


The Emperor had left Paris for Italy to take 


The French troops were entering Sardinia, by 
way of Genoa, and the passes of the Alps; upwards of 
100,000 had arrived at the scene of action. The French 
army at Rome is to be increased. At Paris, the sub- 
scriptions to the French loan of twenty millions had al- 
ready exceeded twice thatamount. The rate of interest 
offered is 5 per cent. 

Austria.—A Vienna letter states, that Austria has al- 
ready three hundred thousand soldiers in Italy, and that 
in a fortnight the entire Austrian army would number 
eight hundred thousand men. A despatch from Berne 
states, that the inhabitants of Lombardy were rising. 
The latest accounts from Hungary state, that great agita- 
tion existed among the Magyarand Sclavonian population, 
who were desirous of recovering the rights wrested from 
them ten years ago. There was great discontent also in 
Gallicia and the Polish provinces of Austria. 

Sardinia.—The government has seized all the Austrian 
merchant ships lying in the harbour of Genoa. The 


New Hampshire and Massachusetts, there are not ten 
miles of canals now used for purposes of navigation. In 
New York and Pennsylvania canals are still of essential 
service in the local and gencral trade. 

Miscellaneous.—Maple Sugar.—In the town of Nelson 
N. H., 288,808 pounds of sugar were made this year from 
10,859 trees. 

A Large Mule.—The Cincinnati (Ohio) Times, in a 
late number, says, “A mule came down on the Kentucky 
Central Railroad yesterday, measuring nineteen handg 
high, and weighing 1835 pounds. He is now owned by 
Charles Frost, who values him ‘at $4000.” 

The Extent of London.—This city is rapidly extending 
its limits, and now covers an area of 121 square miles, 
it has a larger population than the whole six New Eng- 
land States. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations for 
breadstufis on the 23d inst. New York.—Flour, St. 
Louis brand, $8.00 a $10.00; extra Ohio, $7.75 a $9.00; 
superfine State, $6.75 a $6.95; extra, $7.20 a 37.50; 
Western Canal, $6.00 a $6.60; Baltimore flour, $7.50; 
$7.90 for superfine; $8.00 a 9.62 for extra brands; red 





Austrians had made an ineffectual attempt to construct 
a bridge across the river Po. The French general, Can- 
robert, was directing the operations of the allies from 
Allesandria. 

Prussia.—A Berlin letter says, that Austria has aban- 
doned all hope of inducing Prussia to take part in the 
war. The celebrated Alexander Von Humboldt had de- 
ceased atan advanced age. It is stated that the French 
government was anxious to secure the neutrality of Prus- 
sia, and had promised on its side, not to form an army 
of observation on the Rhine, and that the war shall be 
confined to Italy. 

Mexico.—At the latest dates, both of the contending 
parties in this wretched country were inactive, neither 
of them being able to command the funds needed for 
active military operations. 

ParaGuay.—One of the results of the late expedition 
from the United States against Paraguay, was the form- 
ation of a treaty of amity and commerce. An arrange- 
ment was also concluded for the survey of the Parana, and 
there is noi for this purpose to be more than one vessel 
in each river at the same time. As to other marine pri- 
vileges the United States are placed on the same footing 
with other nations. " 

Unitep States.—The Revenue—In consequence of 
the increase of imports, the receipts of the U.S. Trea- 
sury for some weeks past have been equal to its current 
expenditures. The Secretary anticipates a surplus on 
the Ist of Seventh month, the opening of the new fiscal 
year. 
was $6,385,000. 

California.—San Francisco dates to the 5th inst have 
been received at New Orleans, by the Tehuantepec route. 
The last trip was made in fifteen days, being the shortest 
time ever made. The news was not important. The 
steamships Golden Gate and Orizaba left San Francisco 
on the 5th inst., with $2,400,000 in gold dust, the por- 
tion for New York being about two millions. The ship 
Reindeer, from China for Boston, had been wrecked near 
Manilla, and with the cargo totally lost. Advices from 
Tahiti to Third mo. 2d, state that a revolution was ex- 
pected there, the natives expressing a determination not 
to submit to the exactions of the French governor. 

The Lake Country.—The fleet of steamers detained by 





the ice at the Sault de Ste Marie, got through on the 2d | 


inst. The ice broke up at Ontonagon on the 5th; the 
back country was still covered with snow, in some places 
to the depth of three or four feet. 

Pike's Peak.— Advices from Denver City to the 9th, 
state that a large force was being employed in making 
ditches along Ch. 1, Creek. Some of the miners were 
obtaining gold, but there was too much snow and ice to 
allow them to work to much advantage. The distance 
from Leavenworth to Denver City is 625 miles. A des- 
patch from St. Louis says, it is estimated that 20,000 
men are now on their way back from the gold region, 
nearly all of whom are utterly destitute alike of money 
and the necessaries of life. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 353. A ship with 
725 more Mormons arrived last week on their way to 
Salt Lake City. About 200 of them were English; 200 
Danish, and the balance Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Swiss, 
Swedish and Norwegian. The imports of foreign mer- 
chandize, from First mo. lst to Fifth mo. 20th, 1859, 
amount to $94,256,000. Last year, in the same period, 
the amount was $43,332,885. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last wee 187. 


Canals.—The number of miles of canals in the United 
States, now in use, is 50,088; constructed at a cost of | 
iu the three States of Vermont, 


about $175,000, 000, 





The amount in the Treasury on the 20th inst. | 


Western wheat, $1.75; Milwaukie spring, $1.20; West- 
ern oats, 58 cts. a 60 cts.; round yellow corn, 98 cts, ; 
white Southern, 96 cts. a 98 cts.; Western mixed, 92 
cts.a 94 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.25 a 
$7.50; extra, $7.62 a $8.75; prime to fair red wheat, 
$1.60 a $1.80; white, $1.75 a $1.90; yellow corn, 93 
cts. ; Pennsylvania oats, 55 cts. Baltimore.—F lour, $7.12 
a $7.25; yellow corn, 89 cts. a 91 cts.; white, 86 cts.a 
88 cts. Cincinnati.—Superfine flour, $6.75. These prices 
are lower than those of the previous week. 

Fugitive Slaves.— The Detroit Advertiser says that 
seventy fugitive slaves recently arrived in Canada by 
one train from the interior of Tennessee, probably the 
largest number that ever escaped in one company. The 
week before, companies of twelve, seven, and five were 


|safely landed, making a total, within a week, of ninety- 


four slaves. 

Education in Prussia.—By a law of Prussia, every child, 
between the ages of seven and fourteen, is required to 
go to school, and to learn to read and write. So gene- 
ral is elementary instruction, that in the standing army 
of 126,000 men, only two soldiers were found who were 
unable to read. 

The Mortality of Cities —The annual mortality in some 
of the large cities is stated to be as follows: London, 
about 22 in every 1000; Philadelphia, 22; Berlin, 25; 
Turin, 26; Paris, 28; Genoa, 31; Lyons, 33; Hamburg, 
|36; New York, 38. In England, France and Denmark, 
about 23 persons die yearly out of every thousand of the 
population; in Holland and Sweden, 24; in Prussia, 
23; in Austria, 31; in Russia, 36. 
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from Jehu Faweett, agt., U., for J. Lipsey, $4, to 27, vol. 
|32; for Jane Crew, $2, to 27, vol. 33, for Ruth Stanley, $2, 
to 19, vol. 32, for Henry Lupton, $6, vols. 30, 31 and 32, 
for Joshua Stafford, $4, vols. 32 and 33, for Isaac Carr, 
$4, vols. 31 and 32, for Rebecca Boone, M. Ashton, and 





Samuel Carr, $2 each, vol. 32 ; from Asa Ellis, Ind., per 
|D. Scott, $2, vol. 31. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend the 
Boarding-School at West-Town, will be held there on 
|Fourth-day, the 8th of Sixth month, at 10 o’clock, a.™. 
The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o’clock the 
same morning, and the Committee on Instruction, at 7 
o'clock on the previous evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
|venth-day, the 4th of the month. 


Fifth month, 1859. Jorn Evans, Clerk. 
WANTED. 

For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 8. Penn Square ; or Rebecca 8. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 

Fifth mo, 24th, 1859. 


| 





INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee- 
jroom on Arch street, on the 31st of Fifth month, 1859, 
jat 3 o'clock, p.m. M. C. Cops, Sec’y. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Penusylvania Back. 
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